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JANUARY ON THE FARM. 


enti 


‘ 


work of this month consists largely of 


ssand and one little chores about the 


» wood-shed, the poultry house, and 
ggery, in other words the care of stock 
viding for the house, or the raw 
il for running the kitchen fire. It 
urdly be said that anvone is more 
tant than the rest, since all require 


keep things straight. There is 


n to 


differe: 





ce in the management of stock. | 


date them, and not be owing everybody. | 
Small debts are more troublesome and cause 
vastly more fret and wear and tear than 


ae 
large ones, or than the same amount owing 


| 


naphtha. Kerosene is not nearly so effective 
in killing these vermin. Douglas’s mixture is 
made as follows : 

To one-quarter of a pound of sulphate of 


only to one or two. If we could all adopt |iron add one-half ounce of sulphuric acid, 


Jefferson’s rule, never to buy till we have|and one gallon of water. Give one table- 
i | . ° . 
the money to pay for it, we should get|spoonful of this mixture to every quart of 





along better than many of us do. But we | drinking water for the fowls, twice or three | 
can at least settle up outstanding accounts. times a week. 
We cannot refrain from again putting on | 
| record our high opinion of the “ Plymouth 
Rock” fowls, a3 “ general utility” fowls of | 
| the greatest value. | 
} compared with | 


That is something, and then we shall know | 


just how we stand. 


THE CENTENNIAL YEAR. 

The present year, destined tobe known as| They are small eaters 
the centennial year for at least a generation | Brahmas, yet they make very heavy and com- 
or two, will soon be numbered with the | pact poultry. They are hardy and their eggs | 
past. It has, on the whole been a year of hatch better than those of any other breed ; | 





prosperity to farmers as compared with most for “ fancy fowls they are not we confess 


other classes of people. Hard as the lot of | reliable enough, as we never know how | 
| 





individuals here and there may have been, | the chickens will come, but for a “ farmers 





from the visitation of the drouth, from low | fowl” there is nothing to compare with 


prices of some farm products or from | them for profit and general value. 





other local causes, it iz not to be compared | They may not lay quite so nrany eggs 
for severity with that of thousands of me- | throughout the year as the Leghorns, nor so 


chanics, manufacturers and even merchants, | large ones as the Brahmas, but their laying | 
who have been thrown out of employment | capacities are by no means small, and so far | 


and have been brought almost to the point | as poultry fowls go they are, with the excep- 
of starvation by the absolute stagnation of | tion of the Houdans, unrivalled. 


kinds. 


have had the inside track for the last two or | “ Plymouth Rock ” eggs.we append a table of | 


business of all Farmers, in fact,| To show the astonishing fertility of the 
three years, and this fact is so apparent that | records kept of a few lots of eggs we are ex 
the demand for small or medium sized farms perimenting with in testing the practicability | 
Many in despair | of the artificial incubation and rearing of 
chickens. It 
the revival of business have determined to | season in which theeggs were set is the most 


return to the soil as, on the whole, the sur- | 


has perceptibly increased. 





of bettering their condition by waiting for is to be remembered that the 
unpropitious of the year. 
est means of obtaining a livelihood and an In November and December if ever, eggs | 


honorable competence. As we enter upon | will be unfertile, but that the “ Plymouth | 


Some turn it off 


prdinary 
dying 


inim al or 


On most farms little more is done for cat- 


with as litt 


as possible, 


} content 
result 
the comfort and 


1 the farm 


le time 


to 


get 


t this season of the year than to “ 


t that. 


and to throw some hay to them 


i 


t what we call studying their com 


s doing as little as possible for 


rses ought to 


the currycomb at least two or 


1 week, and if it were every day 


| the better. 


letting them starve. 


an 


d 


| make the most of our time and opportunities. 


even | 


s, while others are constantly 


clean 


. : It is often ver 
But that kind of manage 


Cows, | 


have a thorough | 


lheir bedding 


ROADS IN WINTER. 


here is some compensation for the blocked 


well being of every 


up roads in winter in the fact that it is a 


great deal better for them to be well covered 


with snow than to be bare. A good road is 
. | greatly worn and injured by the constant 
” | freezing and thawing and especially by con- 

stant use when bare in winter. A winter of 
| the expense of repairs. It is considered 
| better every way to have a steady covering 
| of snow, : 


— 


WINTER CARE OF FOWLS. 


"my 


ter There are 


ream rises 


and occasionally changed. 
some change of diet is impor 
warm mash 


ows in milka 


s well calculated to make them 


r of butter is continued 


perat 
iin summer 1s gener- 


tion in small dairies dur- 





ither, and 
away, usually in a stone 


\ this is the case the cream ought 


rred whenever any new addi- 


e to it, and if a little fine salt 


at each time, the butter will 


enerally than if it is omitted. 


the milk before setting and 


ip to about 130 degrees of 
ind claim that it gives them 
ancl that it rises more readily 
On this point, Mr. 


t cold. 


18 Se 

vs that sealding milk while fresh 
w or perfectly sweet and setting 

n shallow vessels for the cream 
the cream rise more rapidly 
) seL it in the same way without scald- 
here will be a slight increase of 
several reasons for this: 
faster when milk is hot than 
is cold, all other conditions being 


me. Hence the hot milk sends up its 


sooner than the milk set ata lower 
erature 2. Notwithstanding the loss 


wher tis sta 


ter by increased evaporation, heated 


uer or more fluid than milk not 
rhis result is probably occasioned 

m of organic germs killed 
ng. The liv hinder the 


ing germs 


the cream. 3. Cream rises faster 
e temperature of the milk is falling 
tionary, and milk set away 
1 wider range of temperature to fall 
scalded, and sends its 
There 
left back 
the reason given, there is 
the 


cream from scalded 


that not 
rface more perfec tly. 

i part of the cream in 
h the scalded than in 
4. The 


rns easier thar 


) that from milk not 
irns more completely, 
ed cream in the butter- 
tle more butter is the gen- 

uldiag and setting in shallow 

ihe cream, however, is less bulky 
tter in hot than in cold 
al depends upon the tempera- 


- ot te 


» be so low as to freeze 
irse, and many find it difficult 
his matter purfectly, unless 


lai conveniences and 


for it, 
res pretty constant attention. 

nay sometimes be managed so as 
is to get eggs in winter, and now 
bring a better price 

As 
the 


much will depend upon 


winter 
best 


summer. 


brahmas are among 


very 


wand care. 
re 


‘nge of food now and then. 


r 
mail 


Give 
ps, and Mr. Feleh recommends 
juent teed of rowen hay. 
erly cured, he says, is the best 

for grass, and is the only thing 
in fe 1 +) 
golden sponge cake and custard 
‘* we have in summer. 
to Six pounds per head a day during 
Tfedin a rick keeping them con- 

It not only increases their 
it adds greatly 


veness, } 


to their 
The main thing is to 
its and supply them the best 


f y 
lumage 


“4 


Clr war 


We 
" ““ Rardly allude to the importance 
be ne... Pp the little bills that are sure to 
frente at thin season of the. year 
ything he pts the plan of paying for 


the hetr 


} 


he goes along, which is by far 


ter way, 4 thousand little odds and 


ends should he rm, : 

off fairly { © put to rights, so as to start 
™rtY anc aq ~ . 

but noth iwarely with the new year, 


®count 
Mote, g 
credit, 


“OM etimes must, it is far 


“ng 18 80 important as to keep the 
8 With the neighbors square. It pro- 
od neighborhood and 
if there must be debts, as there 
better to consoli- 


he taken to keey 
ature Riles 


the cream ia | 


| 


| 


They will eat 


protected from the extreme | Rocks and they are laying splendidly. 
They ought to| 
| 
y a little chopped cabbage | nish to them an abundance of egg food. 


Rowen | she turns out her egg fabrics just in propor- 


it will produce eggs that will | best when they have exercise and if covered 


| healthy, the cocks are more brisk and atten- 





Perhaps at no season of the year are do- 
mestic fowls more neglected than in the 
winter. The popular notion seems to be | 
that at this season “the hens won't lay, and 
we let them worry through as well as they | 
can until warmer weather comes.” 

That is a mistake, for hens with judicious 
ber and January, nearly if not quite as” well 
as in February and March, and there is no 
reason why pullets should not be in the full 
tide of laying in December and January. 

It will that the old fashioned 


way of throwing down some corn for feed 


not suffice 


and letting the hens go to the snow drift for 
water be practiced ; but in order that a good 
supply of eggs may be obtained, good and 
abundance should 


varied food in be given 


the fowls, together with a regular supply of | 


In our own flock we are having 


pure water. 
good results from careful management, and 
there is nothing to hinder the hardest worked | 
farmer from giving as much care to his flock 
as we are devoting to our own. 

For the morning feed we give a warm 
mash of two-thirds shorts and one-third In- 
dian meal, into which has been stirred cay- | 
enne pepper at the rate of one tea spoonful | 
to twelve fowls, and salt in about the same 
proportion. 

This is the only soft food they get, the 
feeding boxes being supplied with oats, | 
wheat and buckwheat; and the remainder of 
the day and at night we give them as much 
Indian corn, whole, as they will eat up clean. 

So much for the grain feed; to this we 
add cabbages daily at the rate of one small | 
cabbage to every fifteen hens, or if the cab- 
bages are large and the green outer leaves 
are still on, the proportion should be a cab- 
bage for each twenty-five fowls. 

We have in each of our poultry houses a 
rick placed similar to the ordinary sheep 
rick, in which we keep a liberal supply of 
rowen hay, and there is always an abund- 
ance of ground bones and broken oyster 
shells scattered about for the hens to peck 
at. All the refuse we have goes to the hens, 


and often we buy two or three sheeps’ 
plucks, which are run through a meat chop- 
per and then fed to the fowls. The time 
necessary to do all this work is at the out- 
side an hour through the day, and there is 
no one who keeps fowls who is so driven by 
them the 


For drink we give our 


work that he cannot devote to 
same length of time. 
fowls pure, slightly warm water in clean iron 
vessels, and twice a week we give them in 
their drink a table spoonful of Douglas 
mixture to each quart of water. 

This puts an astonishing amount of life 
and energy in the birds, gives them good 
appetites, and makes them hardy and, what 
is as good, noisy and “ cackley.” 

On no account are our fowls permitted to 
drink snow water, or eat snow or drink ice 
water, and we venture to say that no one has 
a better looking lot of birds, or more bright 
and healthy ones than our own Plymouth 


The fact is we cannot expect our hens to 
furnish an abundance of eggs unless we fur- 


The hen is practically a living machine and 


tion as we give her the rough material. 
It is a matter of observation that fowls do 


sheds open to the south or south-east can be 
provided for them in winter, outside of their 
laying and roosting houses, they will appre- 
ciate them and will frequent them in prefer- 
ence to the close houses. 

The open air makes them vigorous and 


tive, and vices such as feather-eating and 
egg-eating are not picked up as they are of 
the birds which are kept in close houses 
huddled and confined. 

Among the most productive and healthy 
fowls that we know of are several lots that 
roost in sheds which, while being tight on the 
back, both ends and roof, are entirely open 
in front which faces the south. 

It is essential that “dusting boxes” or 
large boxes filled nearly full with coal ashes 
for the hens to wallow in should be provided, 
and it is well to examine the roosts weekly, 
and if any of the little “red lice ” or spiders 
are found, to give them a painting with 





| ponderance of fertilized eggs is wonderful. 
It is that 
Brahmas are listless and lazy. 


months named 
The 


are inattentive to their mates, and the fact 


true in the 


cocks 


that they are moping instead of “ scratch- 
ing” is enough to explain largely their in- 
fecundity, but that eggs of Brahma hens 
mated with Leghorn cocks should be so dis- 


when 





proportionately infertile compared 


pretty constant snow is greatly economical in| markable. To explain the table we would | 


| state that the eggs marked fertile were cer- 
tainly fertilized, and the eggs marked infer- 
tile were certainly not fertilized, as they 
| were opened and used for culinary purposes 
| as if they had never been incubated. 

In all of the lots given the period of iucu- 
bation was not expired and consequently 
we do not know what the proportionate 
“hatch” will be. We present but a few notes 
from our memoranda intending by and by 
to write complete and detailed observations 
of our experiments embodying everything 
that will be of interest so far as we have seen. 














2 z — 
2 |& s| & 

- ctate 

" s;} sic 

3 z|rI¢ 

Ss lalels 

Lot 1—Brahmas..........+ ese | Dec3| 48) 22) 2 

|} Lot 2— @ pedeorecosoosse Dec3| 28 | 2| Ps) 
| Lot 3—Plymouth Rocks....... Dec3| 40) 34] 6 
| Lot 4—Same flock as No. 1.... | Dec8| 78] 38] 40 
Lot 5—Middlesex fowls. ..... Dec8| 3%} 28 | 8 
Lot 6—Brahma and Leghorn... | Dec8| 3%] 22] 14 
Lot 7—Plymouth Rocks ..... |} Dec8|; 30| 26) 4 
Lot 8—Brahma and Leghorn | Dec8| 34] 25 | 9 
Lot 9—Same flock as No. 2 | Dec8 | 68) 16] 52 
Lot 10—Brah, B’fCoch.&Legh'n. | De <3| 86 | 3 | 2s 
Lot 11—Brahma and Game .... | Dec8 v L) 1 

Lot 12—Cochins. ...... ..- |Dec8| 7] 6] 1 
Lot 13—Brahma and Common | Dec8 |} 10 4| 6 
490 289 221 


From this table we see that although the 
proportion of fertilized eggs in some of the 
lots is as low as twenty-three per cent 


and the 


even seven per cent, aver- 
age fecundity of the “Plymouth Rook” 
eggs is eighty-five per cent; and while 


the average fecundity of all the lots, in- 
cluding the Plymouth Rocks, is about fifty- 
five per cent, throwing out the Plymouth 
Rocks the average of nearly a dozen differ- 
ent flocks is only about forty-one per cent or 
less than half the average of the Plymouth 
Rocks. 

To show the relative “hatch” of course 


| is left to future observations but our chick- 


ens are now looking well in the eggs. 

As many of the readers of the Ploughman 
will not understand us by this expression we 
will say that we examine the eggs by the fol- 
lowing method. 

We take aclear sunny day and over the 
window of a small room facing the sun, we 
take a sheet of black enamelled cloth; this 
of course renders the room perfectly dark. 
In this cloth we have an aperture shaped like, 
but not quite as large as an ordinary egg; 
by holding an egg to this aperture the light 
of the sun pours through the shell as if it 
were almost transparent, and the chicken is 
easily seen and every motion is visible. 


—-— 


PRINCIPLES OF BREEDING. 


We often hear people talk as if it were 
an easy matter to originate a new race of do- 
mestic animals by taking a cross between two 
races or breeds. Not many years ago it was 
often maintained that we ought to build up 
an American breed of cattle, in this way, by 
many intelligent farmers who supposed they 
knew what they were talking about. It 
ought always to be kept in mind that races 
have a fixity of type which is transmitted 
from parent to offspring, and this offspring 
so closely resembles the parents, when they 
both are of the same race, that no one famil- 
iar or conversant with that particular race 
would ever mistake it as belonging to an- 
other or different race. And yetthe offspring 
will not once in ten thousand times be pre- 
cisely like either of the parents. The indi- 
vidual will vary, although at the same time 
he may be a perfect specimen of the race. 
No Shorthorn breeder would for a moment 
dispute the “purity of blood” in Starlight 
2d; neither would he dispute it in New 
Year’s Day, El Hakim or Crusader. These 
bulls had all and each of them the physica) 
characteristics of the thoroughbred Short- 
horn ; but at the same time no two of them 
were precisely alike—they were true to the 
race, but varied as individuals. 

Any two races will be prolific with each 
other, but a third or new race cannot be 
formed from two old ones or two already in 
existence ; this has been tried repeatedly 
and never yet sueceeded—the progeny wi 
revert to one or both the original types or 
races. All that can be done in the shape of 
:mprovement is to pomp aptitudes, and 
have these become so well developed in a 
series of generations that they will belong 
to and become hereditary as transmissible 

ualities. The hereditary transmission of 
orm is one thing and belongs to race, and 
the transmission of qualities is quite an- 
other thing and belongs to intelligent breed- 
ing and care. 


e difficulties ought not to di us 
from constant effort for the improvement of 
our stock, it is true, but have 
the effect to control and our experi- 
ments into practicable ls and to ao- 
cept some things as settled. 





| 


with the eggs of “ Plymouth Rocks” is re- | until 1870, when he sold him for $10,000, to the 





| 
| 





We usually prefer to present the horse in re- 
pose, not having any fancy for speed, but “ Great 
Eastern "is probably bound to make his mark 


the new year let it be with the resolve to | Rocks” should exhibit such a marked pre-| and to be heard of far and wide next season. 











CREAT €E 


ASTERN. 


THE MAMMOTH [TROTTANG HORSE---RECORD 2:19. 


ression of Mr. Holmes, and was out of a mare by 
| imp. Consternation. owned by George Hammill, 
| Esq., of Rome, N. Y. He was foaled Oct. 10, 
| 1869. As has been the case with many another 


good one, he was a most ungainly looking colt, 





The readers of the Ploughman will be glad to see | and ~~ had little notion of the prize he had 
. | Secured. 
how he looks as drawn for that admirable pa- | goubts whether it would pay to raise the animal, 
per the V. ¥. Sprit of the Times, to which we | who was overgrown and clumsy. The notion of 
are indebted forthe use of the cut. The Spirit says : | his making a trotter never entered the head of 

sie : , . any one, but he was sheltered and fed, as he 
The history of Great Eastern is not very long, | evidently had the material in him for a service- 
but is quite fall of action. His sire was Walkill | able draught horse. Under these circumstances 
Chief, foaled 1865, by Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, | his colthood was passed in despised obscurity, 
dam Dolly Mills, by Seely’s American Star. | and he grew up to be a mammoth horse, standing 
Walkill Chief was bred by- Harrison Mills, of | 17.2 high, a bay, with two white heels and a strip, 
Orange Co., N. Y.; was the property of James W.| and lightly built considering his enormous 
Hoyt, who sold him in 1866, to E. Holmes, of | height. His light was hid undera bushel until he 
Cazenovia, N his gentleman owned him | was past five yearsold. It was, we believe, in the 
fall of 1874, that his owner found him developing 
a gait which gave promise of a trotter. His 
action was so long, low and stealing, that he did 
not appear to move very fast, but it was noticed 
that he travelled past other horses on the road 
without seeming to exert himself; and finally Mr. 
Hammill decided to place him in the hands of 
a competent trainer, and selected Mr. A. J. Feeks, 
| of Syractee. In his hands he improved so rapid- 








Vermont Stock Company, of Shelburne, Vt., in 
whose possession he died, June 14, 1872, being 
only seven years old. Two of his progeny, the 
subject of this sketch, and Dick Swiveller, who 
won such easy victories in the Septilateral Cireuit 
at Hartford and Springtield, show the trotting 
world how deepiy his early death is to be re- 
gretted. In_ this respect he occupies a similar 








So far from that, he was often in grave | 





position to Phaeton, the sire of Ten Broeck, 
among thoroughbreds. Great Eastern was got 
by Walkill Chief while the latter was in the pos- 


ly that it was decided to fit him ror the campaign 


top-notch flyers. As his training progressed his 
speed increased, and great hopes were entertained 
ofhim. He appeared first at Watertown, N. Y., 
June 25. In this contest he took fourth place, 
not being sent to the front, because he was in- 
tended for entry at Poughkeepsie, Utica, Spring- 
field, and Hartford, in the 2.38 and 2.34 classes. 
At Poughkeepsie, Aug. 4, he won the first heat, 
in 2:30, St. Julien taking the next three. This 
was in the 2 :38 race, and three days later, in the 
2:34 race, he got only fifth position. Aug.17, he 
started in the 2:38 class at Utica, and won the 
first heat, in 2:274, but Breeze won the race, the 
big horse gettingsecond money. Ile subsequently 
trotted at Springfield, Hartford, and other points, 
not lowering his record. It was decided to enter 
him in 1876 in the 2:26 class in the Septilateral 
Cirenit, at Rochester, Utica, and Poughkeepsie. 
By way of preparation, he was started in a 2:27 
race, at Elmira, June 15, which Jack Draper won 
in three heats, best time 2-27, Great Eastern tak- 
ing second money. At Rochester, Aug. 11, he 
made himself famous in an afternoon. fhe race 
was for horses that had never beaten 2:26, and 
there were eleven starters. Of this party, Great 
Eastern was about the least thought of by the 
cognoscenti, selling for a dollar or two in pools of 
$100, while Elsie Good was a warm favorite, with 
Lewinski for second choice, and Nellie Walton 





of 1875, and to enter him at some of the most 
prominent tracts, and in the company of nearly 





third. The inside history of this event was that 
an arrangement had been made for Elsie Good to 


| 
| 
| 








| 
| 


win, and to this arrangement the Great Eastern 
party had consented, not caring to send the big 


faith was claimed before whe race was started, 


° r plete fallowing. By the latter part of 
®uestions 4 Answers, | August, if the surface of the land has been 


CULTURE OF HORSERADISH. 


often stirred, many of the roots will have 
| been killed by the exposure to the hot sun, 


in the drill, as potatoes usually are? or | 
would it be better to spread the manure and | 
plough it in? What kind of soil is best | 
adapted to its cultivation ? 


you tell me how I can raise early flat turnips ? 


| invariably destroyed by the maggot. Why | 
| will notsome of the market gardeners in 


| making a hole from 8 to 10 inches deep with | 
| a long stick sharpened off for the purpose or 
with a light crowbar, and into this hole the | 
| horseradish set is dropped so that its top 


horse to the front before Utica; buta breach of | 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : and it may do to seed down as you say. You 
I would like to inquire through the | would lose the crop of next season, of course, 
Ploughman what is the best method of | but it would be better for the land in future. 


lanting Horseradish? Should it be manured | Jf the loss seems too great sow on sixteen 





quarts of Hungarian grass seed the middle 
of June. Then cut and plough up again the 
That would probably be 
the next best thing. Two years of this fal- 


| middle of August. 


If I am not asking too many questions, can 


- : | lowing would nearly extirpate the couch. 
have tried various methods but have always | 8 2 ’ I 
If red clover is sown alone, use 15 pounds. 


failed. I can raise very nice turnips planted | 
the last of August ; but my early planting is —([Epb. 


SOW KILLING PIGS. 


Arlington give us some of their experience ? | es 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


Respectfully, BR. A BB. 


Beverly, Mass., Dec. 18th, 1876. , : 
ne aa am 2. | I noticed in the Ploughman of December 
Horseradish is usually grown as a second | 


crop after early bt asia: ap | 16th, a subscriber asking the reason why his 
er early cabbages, cauliflow | ‘ 3 - 
on ‘ : | sow bit her pigs. I think the reason she 
beets. The early cabbage is planted with a | Pig 
foot marker and on every alternate line the | acted so unnatural was because she was cos- 


cabbages are set and stand two feet apartin | . : 
| pigs, and I have never known a sow to either 


tive. I have had large experience in raising 


rows and fifteen to eighteen inches between 
the plants. 
till the cabbages are : 1] set, say early in May, 


The horseradish is not put in | °*t bite her pigs if che hed a cpoonful of 
q > sh is | 4 ° 

E | sulphur given her every other day fora 
| week before her time was out. % BD. & 


Newmarket, N. H., Dec. 18th, 1876. 


Gorrespondence. 


eee 


Then it is planted between the .rows of cab- 
bages and at about the same distances as the | 
yIVi 9 ‘ 
cabbage plants, giving thus 12,000 to 13,000 
plants to the acre. 





The planting is done by 


BROWN LEGHORNS. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 





if 
the “ sets” are too long for the holes men- 


will be 2 or 3 inches beneath the surface. These fowls have been brel in and in for 





| twenty years without a single cross. 


tioned they are to be deeper in proportion to | My pullets hatched June 22d, 1872, began 


| the length of the “sets,” so that the tops 


which angered Feeks, the driver of Great East- 
ern, and he determinod to upset the scheme, 
which the others had not credited him with hav- 
ing speed enough to do. The large field got 
away,and Hannah D. led to the quarter pole, 
with Elsie Good second, and Great Eastern lap- 
ping her. At the half, in 1:09, Elsie Good had the 
lead, but the mammoth was at her girth, and 
from there out he steadily drew away, winning 
the heat, by four lengths, in the splendid time of 
2:19, at once dropping himself into the free-for- 
all class. He became a warm favorite, and won 
the next two heats, in 2 :21—2:21}. 
ing two races in the Circuit, at Utica and Pough- 
keepsie, were easy victories, each in straight heats, 
the fastest being 2:204, at Utica. Since then he 
has beaten Smuggler in two match-races, trotted 
second to Rarus in the free-for-all race at Fleet- 
wood Park, where Judge Fullerton, Lucille 
Golddust, Smuggler, and Frank Reeves were the 
other competitors, and has beaten Rarus, in a 
wagon-race, at Utica. These events are very 
j owas. He will, if all goes well, contend next 








His remain- | 


| 


| 


| 
| 


‘ 


to lay November Ist, and have laid almost 
will be within the depth from the surface | 
named, say 2 or 3 inches. 


constantly ever since ; those hatched the last 
‘Lhe earth is then | of April, 1872, had laid from eighty to one 
pressed up so as to fill up the hole. Cover- hundred eggs each, and many of them had 
ing to this depth delays the coming up till | moulted and were laying again February Ist, 
the cabbage crop is cleared off and out of the | 
way. 


1873. Have averaged 240 eggs to a hen the 
The horseradish makes its growth | past year, with the best of care and feed, 
chiefly in the fall, so that it does not injure | The same hens are laying well now. 

itto keep it from growing till July. If it | In 1870, and 73 I applied from 
were planted too early or too near the sur- | twenty to forty cords of manure a year—the 


71, 72 


face, it would start to grow and interfere | best that I could buy in Worcester—to 
with the cabbages, which is to be avoided. | two acres of land that 1 cultivated in garden 
But ifit should happen to shoot up, it is | 
necessary to cut off the tops with the hoe 


once or twice. It 


vegetables and strawberries—costing me on 
the land $8 acord. Since that time I have 


must not be allowed to | increased my tillage land to eleven acres and 


injure or interfere with the growth of the | have bought no fertilizers, making enough 


season with the very speediest flyers, and all 


cabbage anyhow, and cutting and slashing it 


from one thousand ( 1000 ) fowls to manure 


must beware of him when he is in condition todo 
his best. 





Cr 4 . 
Che Horse. 
HORSE SHOES—HORSE SHOEING. 
The following extracts from a recent arti- 
interesting facts and useful practical Bugper 
tions :— 


On an average, horses require shoeing 
once amonth. The length of time a shoe 


| will wear depends much on the kind of ser- 


vice a horse is doing, and on the kind of road 
he is daily travelling. A team horse in 
heavy draught does not wear out as many 


| shoes as one used in a hack; quick motion 
| grinds shoes down more rapidly than slow 


use. Some pavement is harder on shoes 
than an ordinary road, while the friction of a 
gravelly road wears them away rapidly. 
Wooden pavement is but a little saving to 
the wear and tear of shoes, for the grit and 


| dust which become impacted in the interstices 
| of the wooden block grind away shoes like 


the friction of an emery wheel. ‘The hind 
shoes wear out first, and there is more strain 


jand friction on them than on the forward 


| shoes. 


It is impossible and improper for a 
horse to wear shoes more than six weeks, 
for the growth of the foot shortens the shoe, 
as well as changes the shape otherwise. The 
neglect will cause the shoe to encroach upon 
the soft textures of the foot and produce 
lameness. 

There are but few practical mechanics who 
have sufficiently studied the foot of the horse. 
It is not enough to know the anatomy of the 


| foot, and where to insert a nail not to cause 


pain, but the foot should be studied in the 
state of nature, before the mechanism of 


| man has by artificial appliances distorted it. 
| The shape of the hoof of the wild horse, or 





|—from unskillful shoeing. 


of one which has never been shod, should be 
taken asa model. The foot is then properly 
balanced, neither too long nor too broad, 
but it has adjusted itself to nature, and the 
muscles and tendons are not strained by 
travel. Confinement and unskillful shoeing 
change the anatomical relations of the foot, 
and the best judgment of the mechanic is 
often taxed to correct the growing deformity 
When a reason- 
ing, skillful mechanic is found, the horse is 
safe in his hands, for he only preserves the 
normal shape of the hoof, and adjusts the 
shoe to protect it. The frog in the hoof of 
the horse is placed there for a particular 
purpose, and should not be cut by the shoer. 
If this is allowed, contraction and lameness 
will follow. The shape and weight of the 
shoe should be accommodated to the purposes 
for which they are designed. The track 
horse requires a shoe lighter and without 
corks, while the draught horse must have a 
heavy broad shoe, with corks, to enable him 
to obtain foothold and travel with the least 
possible strain. 





A GOOD ROAD. 


Two things are always necessary: First, 
asmooth surfage to drive on, allowing the 
vehicle to pass along smoothly. Secondly, 
it is indispensably necessary to have it 
smooth and crowning, to let the water pass 
directly into the ditches. It is thought nec- 
essary, by many people, to cast up a high 
embankment, or hogback, as it is often 
called, in order to have the rain run off, but 
experience teaches us that it makes no dif- 
ference whether it be high or low, if it is 
rutted it will hold the water, and get worse 
and worse, and with the high Tesh the 
travel is confined to a narrow space which is 
ruinous to the road bed. Butit is only nec- 
essary to put up high banks where there is 
danger of water flowing over the top. A 
moderate grade is very much better, allowing 
the teams to pass each other without incon- 
venience. 

A small amount of money properly laid 
out in the way of keeping the surface of the 
road smooth and crowning, will allow the 
rain to pass off and dry quick, so that the 
road bed will get harder and harder. On 
the other hand, when neglected it gets torn 
up, the water standing on it soaking it soft, 
and as the wagons pass over it, rocking and 
pitching into the holes each time, digging 
the holes deeper by taking the mud out of 
the holes and dropping it on some hummock, 
making the road worse and worse ; but when 
kept smooth and crowning the wagon pass- 
ing over it does, comparatively speaking, no 
damage. Every one knows that a road will, 
in a short time, if neglected, get not only 
flat on top, but hollowing, so that the water, 
instead of getting into ‘the ditches, is kept 
laying on the road or runs lengthwise until it 
finds an outlet, and as it goes, it cuts and 
gullies the road, as we so often see go: 
roads ruined in that way. So you see thac 
it will take less money, say six years in suc- 
cession to keep it smooth and crowning, 
than it will to neglect it and find it necessa- 
ry to make it over agai old saying is 
a true one: “A stitch in time saves nine,” 
and in this case it saves nine times nine.— 
Road Journal. 


. Cw 
Che Sheepfold. 
SHEEP BREED:NG. 

We clip from the English Agricultural 
finpotdarh Nerdjen.of ay article on the above 
the year in wbich our farmers are casting 
about fora proper ram to cross on their 
flocks, the views expressed by the Agricul- 


tural Gazette will not only be found interest- 
ing but instructive : 


Science hav been brought to bear upon the 
selection of parents in order to procure the 
best results. The close inter-breeding prac- 
ticed by the early breeders of both sheep 
and cattle was no doubt greatly due to the 
fact that they were unable to find anything 
good enough out of their own herd or flock. 
To resort to lower blood was not to be 
thought of, to find a better or higher blood 
was impossible, and, therefore, they were 
compelled to risk inter-breeding. No doubt 
they viewed it as risky, and yet the result 
showed that on the whole they were justi- 
fied. “ When Ketton ceased to procreate,” 
wrote the late Mr. Bates, as rendered by 
me. Dae, “.... 
the pure Duchess blood but by putting the 
3d Duchess to her mother’s own brother, 
Duke (226).” Evidently he saw objections 
to the course ( which resulted in the birth of 
Earl), but he was subsequently fully satis- 
ffed with what he had done. Happily, in 
breeding sheep there is more choice ; and al- 
though some flocks have been long bred 
with but little change of blood, the number 
of excellent studs now available should en- 
courage a less jealous policy. Surely no 


shire sheep will find it difficult to select a 
ram to improve and refresh his flock. Lei- 
cesters and Southdowns are in fewer hands 
and therefore present proportionally greater 
difficulties. 

Considerations regarding blood must be 
regarded as of first magnitude. It is a 
matter of congratulation that in sheep breed- 
ing pedigree and merit go hand in hand. 
Your crack Leicester or Shropshire breeder 
relates with pride how this particular sheep 
is own brother to the first prize at Birming- 
ham or Taunton, and ason of a Ist prize 
sheep at Wolverhampton or Manchester. He 
challenges you to find a fault in the quality 
of his mutton, the set of his fleece, the char- 
acter of his head, or his general symmetry. 
He rests his claim for the purchaser's esteem 
upon the purity of his blood, the faultlessness 
of his make, and the greatness of his achieve- 
ments. All this is highly satisfactory, and 
contrasts favorably with the extraordinary 
double standard of merit now existing in 
the minds of Shorthorn breeders. It assists 
us much in selecting a ram, because it en- 
ables us to repair to the best men, and by 
personal judgment to select the best animal, 
which means the best animal for producing 
lambs abounding in mutton, wool, constitu- 
tion, thrift, and all other qualities for which 
sheep are kept. 

It scarcely seems necessary to minutely 
describe all the indications of quality to men 
who are fully acquainted with and alive to 
them. We may, however, be allowed to 
point out that strength of constitution is 
very valuable, and hence the importance at- 
tached to a masculine head and bold high 
carriage in all male animals. ‘The same in- 


chest and liberal spread of ribs which enclose 
the vital organs. Muscular power not only 
shows an animal to be healthy, but is in itself 
an end, since muscle is lean flesh. Muscular 
development is nowhere better illustrated 
than in the neck; hence a thick neck is a 
great point, and one easily tested by span- 
ning it. Good loins, good legs, and a square 
outline, will be insisted upon, as will also 
countless smaller points not neces to 
further specify. Too little attention is given 
to wool, which is itself a study. A certain 
conventional type of fleece is certainly in- 
sisted upon, h we hear of a “bold curl,” 
or “lashy” fleece, and the wool is discussed 
according to its “curl” or its “set.” It is, 
however, doubtful if many sheep breeders 
have a clear idea as to what is wanted by the 
manufacturer, and endeavor to meet those 
requirements. Abundance of wool they cer- 
tainly value, and hence in selecti nts, 
a well-wooled head, or well-wooled purse, 
legs, and cheeks, are all esteemed as indicat- 
ing a disposition to grow wool. 

tly, rams should be selected with the 
view of correcting faults in the females. This 


than at first sight appears. As a rule, a bad 
will 


tams, says that “ why this should be so I 
not, but I am t that those that 
best laced oy ye 





breeder of Cotswolds, Hampshire, or Shrop- | 


dispensable quality is shown by the wide | 


"| chicken grape, willow, red cedar, ash, soft 


Aleo, Mr. Hewitt, speaking of Laced ight | black oak, dog 


so often proved successful, were bred from 
the union of heavily-laced birds with those 
who were scarcely sufficiently laced.” 

| These facts are exceedingly curious, and 
appear to militate against too general an ac- 
ceptance of the doctrine that like begets like. 
We are not, however, aware that any similar 
experience pas been gained by the breeders 


matter of color.— Ez. 





PROTECTION TO STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS. 


Leaves are often recommended in the 
j agricultural journals as a protective winter 
covering for strawberry plants, but it is an 
| euser to employ them for this purpose. We 





|have experimented with leaves from the | 


various deciduous trees, but uniformly with 
wer The trouble is, they form a thick 
|matting over the plants, impervious to air 
|and light, and in damp, warm winters the 
| plants are destroyed. A straw is much 
Lesser with this for a covering we have had 
ood success, but decidedly the best covering 
jis secured by the use of boughs from ever- 


| spruce, ete. Strawberry beds are uniformly 
| safe with these coverings, if they have been 
carefully put on. It is not necessary to give 





|a very thick covering, but enough to shelter | 


|from the sun’s rays and from severe frost. 
It is better to cover twice, late in autumh 
| with a thick covering, and in early winter 
| with another layer to give additional protec- 
| tion.— Journal of Chemistry. 


Ploriculture, 


ere ee 








HOW TO MANAGE CUTTINGS. 


In reply to acorrespondent, the Floral 





Cabinet gives the following directions in re- 


gard to the making and managing of plant 
| cuttings : ; 
In selecting a cutting, a great deal depends 
upon a judicious choice; if the slip is too 
young and full of fresh sap, it will fade 
away from too much evaporation ; if it is too 
old—hard and woody—it will take a great 
| whale to strike root. 
| You must take a cutting that is perfectly 
| ripened, and is from a vigorous shoot, yet a 
| little hardened at the base. It is also essen- 
| tial to have a bud or joint at or near the end 
|of the cutting, as all rocts strike from it; 
|and the nearer it is to the base, the greater 
| your chance of success. 
Plant your cuttings in common red pots, 





| filled half full of rich loam and two inches of 


sand on top (scouring sand will do, but not 


it seems to strike root more quickly. 


| the cutting. Press the wet sand tightly 


greatly promote growth of the plant. 


ting will start. 


harilly fail to root most of your cuttings. 


VARIETIES OF WOOD GROWING 
ON ONE ACRE. 


superficial guess as to the number of differ- 
ent trees and shrubs growing on, say a 
square mile, would ibly answer a dozen. 
Captain Pierce, of Aguadale, Gloucester 
county, N. J., having some curiosity in this 


ground on which he lived, and found thereon 
growing forty-four varieties of wood. The 


—— he has eX in a frame and 
placed in Agricultural Hall. They are as 
follows: Fox grape, elder, ginnas, laurel, 
scrub oak, pitch pine, silver oak, spruce, 
common oak, cherry, Savannah pine, smooth- 
bark willow, persimmon, candle alder, shad 
or ave wood, common alder, American 
tulip, black ash, white beech, magnolia, 
cedar, yellow oak, sweet gum, sassafras, 


maple, swam 


maple, black walnut, iron 
wood, holl i 


y, shell bark hickory, white oak, 
. wood, red oak, turkey oak, 
chestnut, huckleberry, sonr gum, white 
hickory and sycamore The old residents of 
his neighborhood to 











> ante’ 
Whilet those exhilited by myself, which have |i 


profess ive seventeen 
more varieties common to the locality. mak- 


sea sand) ; wet this thoroughly, and put on 
the cuttings around the edge of the top, for 
if the bud or joint comes in contact with the 


ull off the lower leaves before you plant 


about the tiny stem, for a great deal of your 
success in raising the cutting depends upon 
the close contact of the sand with the stem. 
When the cuttings are firmly planted, cover 
them with a glass shade if possible, as it will 


Moisture, light and heat are the three es- 
sentials to plant life—without them no cut- 


Shade for two or three days from the sun- 
light, but don’t let the sand become dry; 
then give all the sun you can obtain, keep up 
a good supply of moisture, and you can 


In passing through a New York or New 
Jersey native forest, one, if asked to give a 


matter, made an examination of the acre of 


The Poultry Interest. 
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POULTRY SHOWS FOR 1876-7. 
Easton Poultry Association—Easton, Pa., Jan. 
1 to 8, 1877. H. Hammond, Sec. 
Dimcowmn Dewleees A nnnniasi-— - - 
1, 1877. George Murton, Guelph, Sec. 
Western Pennsylvania Poultry Society—Pitts- 


Massachusetts Poultry Association—Boston, 
Mass., Jan. 10 to 18, 1877. C. W. Chamberlain, 
Sec. 
| Iowa State Poultry Association—Cedar Rapids, 
| Towa, Jan. 23 to 26, 1877. D. H. Richards, Sec. 

Buffalo International Poultry Association— 
{ Buffalo, N. Y., February 1 to 8, 1877. Geo. W 
| White, Sec. 





burgh, Pa., Jan. 10 to 17, 1877. A. H. Lane, See. | 


| off with the hoe does not injure the plant in 
| the least. 


| cabbages. 


| ought to be only 18 inches apart, so that the 


Maryland Poultry and Fancier’s Association— | 


Dec. 28, '76, to Feb. 3, 77. G.O. Brown, Sec. 
Rhode Island Poultry and Columbarian Soci- 
| ety—Jan. 30 to Feb. 3, 77. C.G. Sanford, Sec. 
Union Poultry and Pet Stock Association— 
Homer, N. Y., Feb. 2 to 6,77. W. Tallman, W. 
H. Underwood, Sec’ys 
National Poultry Association—Chicago, 
| 1877. 
| American Poultry Association—Boston, Mass., 


Feb. 


I saw no way of restoring | green trees, the pine, hemlock, Norway | Jan. 10to 18, 1877. E.S. Ralph, Sec. 


| Illinois Poultry Association—Bloomington, II1., 
| Dec. 26 to 29. Jas. M. Wills, Sec. 


FEEDING FOWLS. 
In France, where poultry breeding, feed- 
ing and fattening has been reduced to a 


science, they feed very little whole grain. A 
very popular feed is one-half bran and oie- 


twice a day. They claim that this feed is less 
expensive, and promotes laying. Whole 
grain, however, will produce fat, when fed 
abundantly, but it also produces disease, by 
impairing digestion. Buckwheat isregarded 
as the great egg-laying stimulant. A system 
of liquid cramming is practised by many 
who follow fattening fowls as a trade. Barley 


by means of a tunnel. 
person can cram sixty fowls per hour, and 
the fattening process only lasts two or three 
weeks. At three markets named, upwards 
of six million head of fat poultry are sold 
annually, all fattened by this process. 


The Farm. 
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INOCULATING ARABLE LAND. 


The Duke of Manchester has tried experi- 
ments on his estate at Kimbolton, which are 
well worth consideration by all concerned in 
the breeding of live stock. Desiring to con- 
vert arable Tand into pasture, he did not sow 
grass seeds, but with a machine, made by 
Messrs. Howard, of Bedford, he cut ropes of 
sod two inches wide out of an old pasture. 
These ropes were carted to the field that was 
to be converted, were broken into pieces 
about two inches square, and were then placed 
in regular rows on the surface of the ground 
by women and children, who gave each piece 
a slight squeeze with the foot after laying it. 
The rows are marked by the counters of an 
empty corn-drill drawn over the land; and, 
after the inoculation is finished, the field may 
be rolled whenever necessary. It was in 
November, 1873, that the first field was thus 
treated. By the following autumn it was 
completely covered with grass, and “ was 
nearly as level and good as old grass land ;” 
and in the second year was “ fit for grazing.” 
And as regards the pasture from which the 
ropes had been cut, we are told that “ after 
the first year the gaps in the turf are scarcely 
perceptible.” 

Thus, the tendency of grass to spread and 
fill up bare places has been turned to profit- 
able account. The subject is not new, nor 
is this the tirst time it has been mentioned 
in these pages, but the making use of such 
small pieces of sod to inoculate the land is 
new. The cost is about three pounds an 
acre, which, as we are informed, is less than 
the cost of sowing with grass-seeds; and 
“there is no falling off experienced in the 
third, fourth, or fifth year, at least to the 
same extent as when land is laid down to 


pasture with artificial grasses.—Chambers’ 
Journal. 











tz In some parts of Belgium, says the 
Journal d Agriculture Pratique, an attempt 
has been made to extirpate moles. These 
little animals, though they have faults, pos- 
sess at the same time many recommendations. 
At one of the most elegant chateaux in the 
country—surrounded by a park, adorned by 
ificent lawns—men were employed to 
catch and kill Re wee ~~ a raph ow 
all disappeared and died. grass of t 
lawns soon withered. The cause of the mis- 
chief was a small, white worm, which had 





reviously been t down by the moles. 
The I obliged to stock his place 
with a b ly of moles, after which the 





lawns as formerly. 


halt buckwheat, barley or oatmeal, made into | 
a stiff paste, and fed to old and young alike, | 


and milk mixed is crammed into the fowls | 
It is said that one | 


the eleven (11) acres sufficiently. 

I grow all kinds of crops, both field and 
garden, and all kinds of small fruit. 

I find the ben manure ( American Guano) 


After the cabbage is removed the 

horseradish may be allowed to grow at will 

when it will quickly cover the ground, so that | 
one good hoeing is about all that it can re- especially well suited to strawberries and 
ceive after getting out the stumps of the | raspberries, and never have used anything 
If grown between early beets, the 
culture is the same, but the rows of beets 


better on grapes and currants. 
I get forty pounds of nearly clear manure 


from each hen in a year. 
aven, 4040, ee ae mee 


| 
aves Ve MVEOCR@UIOE GAS sta@acs Lut TOWS Ui } 
beets, than they are to the rows of cabbages, 
when they are planted with that crop, and 
the distance of the plants in the rows should | 
be about two feet instead of 18 inches. . 

H tee . | Have had just about enough snow for good 

orseradish is a very hardy plant, and is | ,. .. . + 6 

he | ‘ : vf | sleighing, but the winds have drifted and 
the last root that is taken out of the ground | te 
rf 5 oa blown it into heaps so as to leave the roads 
just before it freezes up. The small roots 
are broken off in the field and stowed in 
boxes so that they can be trimmed at leisure 
under cover. The main root is then put 
away in pits, accessible for winter use. To but 

. yu 

prepare for market the tops are simply cut , 

; ° ‘ | doubtless be, unless there should be a thaw 
off, and the small rootlets, leaving only the | . , oy . 

: on . during the winter. Sunday morning, Dec. 
main root. The small rootlets are reserved - : a7 
. : a | 17th, the mercury went down as low as 37 
for planting. They are the “ sets, : : : : 

Miateie- . 2 : | degrees below zero, which with the little 

It requires a deep, rich soil thoroughly | tof Dteet wled aid 

anne *, | amount of snow and hard winds, makes it a 
manured and mellowed by cultivation, and : 


arve. 


= 


WEATHER NOTES. 


Editor Massachusetts Plough man : 





| bare in many places. Are having some very 
| cold weather, as the ground is frozen so 
| deeply as to decrease the already scanty 
supply of water, although no trouble is ex- 


| perienced yet in this direction, will 





* hag . : ; trying time for cellars. zB. R. fT. 
it is thought better to stuff the soil with | “py “dee ‘ 
| : . Franklin Co., Vt. 
manure ploughed in and thoroughly incor- | 
porated with the earth. Good cultivators EERF AR 
get from three to five tons to the acre. It | D OOT FARM, 
is one of the most profitable of crops and one | AND HOW IT IS RUN. 


| rience with many kinds of poultry, 


| which I have among my poultry. 


any wa 
pray inform me. 


of the most easily grown. It has often Berkshire, Yorkshire and Essex Pigs—Practi- 


brought $200 a ton within the last ten years, cal Results of the Plan of its Operation. 
: a 7 ’ antitts 
in the New York market.—(Ep. Mr. Edward Burnett is proprietor of a 
? farm in Southboro, this State, with the above 
fanciful name. It contains 300 acres, and is 
| like the average of farms in Massachusetts. 
| Mr. Burnett is a young man, just started in 
life, as one might say, and a few years ago 
seriously entertained the idea of emigrating 
They are | to some point West, to embark in some 
taken first with weakness, and then they can | form of farming there. Other counsels pre- 
neither stand up nor get around, but tumble vailed, and instcad he proceeded to occupy 
down and then twirl around on their side | “ Deerfoot,” making its possession and 
for a week or two and then die. They will | working, however, secondary in the line of 
eat most of the time. Ihave lost quite a | operations he adopted. Mr. Burnett had a 
number. If there is a remedy, please insert king for and believed in fine stock, particu- 
it in the Ploughman, and much oblige larly thoroughbred pigs and cows. More- 
Yours truly, A SUBSCRIBER. | over he had such insight into the principles 
Milford, Conn., Dec. 15, 1876. | of trade that he thought he saw plainly the 
This te ¢ peculiar trouble, and we are | fact, that in an article so “uncertain,” in a 
: ke ‘ 7 | particular sense, as pork, combining under 
unable to prescribe for it. Probably Mr. | this head all the various forms which pig 
Felch, or some of the numerous readers of | takes in marketing, much was to be gained 
the Ploughman, who have had a long expe- by building up a trade which should have for 
will be | it8 first element the establishment of thor- 
. : | ough confidence sustained by the very best 
able to give some valuable hints as to the | article possible to produce. he idea was, a 
cause, and if anything can be done, to sug- | definite supply for a definite want, prices to 
gest aremedy. Please do good and com- take care of themselves. 


municate.—[Ep. 


—_—_——— —-— 


SUDDEN DEATH OF HENS. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


I wish to inquire of some of your many 
subscribers, if there is a remedy for a disease 


THE FIRST ESSAY. 


Siete 


WHAT CHEMICAL FERTILIZER? 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 
I noticed in the columns of the Plough- | 
man of Dec. 6, a letter from J. Hn. of Shrews- | 
bury, on “ Corn with Commercial Fertilizer,” | 
in which he writes in substance, as follows : 
That with 864,00 worth of manure he ob- 
tained 90 bushels of shelled corn to the acre, 
and with $13,00 worth of Chemical Fertili- 
zer he grew 76 bushels of shelled corn to the 
acre, and then expreises his opinion as 
doubtful as to the lasting qualities of his 
Fertilizer for future crops. Now I would 
like to inquire the kind ot Fertilizer used, for 
I find that the Fertilizer netted him 5 1-3 
bushels to the dollar on the amount invested, 
while his manure only yielded him a little 
over one bushel to the dollar on the amount 
invested, the cultivation of both being the | inches on the belly, the meat being also very 
same ; and I cannot but think that the last- | firm. The small Yorkshire has the princi- 
ing qualities of his prepared Fertilizers | }4) characteristics of both the above breeds, 
might be developed year by year throughout | Pesides being white and more attractive, the 
ages as compared with his manure if he had | gosh pork being unusually fine. 
given both the same chance. That of equal agour TB ‘PENS. 


values dollar for dollar. ; _ 
Yours Respectfully, At Deerfoot the pig becomes a handsome 
Sutton, Mass, Dec. 19th, 1876. creature, and there is a pleasure in looking 
Will 5. H. please state more explicitly the | ®* him which forms part of a surprise at the 
po th contrast he offers with the animal as usually 

kind of fertilizer he used, and oblige nu-| ,o6) The largest piggery here is a succes 
merous readers of the Ploughman ?—[Eb. sion of pens under one roof, ranged on eithcr 
side of a long passageway, the building warm, 
neatly palate, and as clean as@ corn-crib. 
By the way, cleanliness is the great desider- 
atum at Deerfoot. From beginning to enc, 
in every department, absolute and immact 
late freedom from nastiness is insisted upor 
and enforced far beyond the bounds gener- 
ally thought possible. Five pigs occupy & 
pen, usually, though sometimes more are 
allowed. The whole are fed three times a 
day, regularly, one feed being of cracked 
corn, and the other two of warm hasty pud- 


So, with his farm and a stock of six pigs, 
Mr. Burnett commenced business five yeare 
ago. By showing the position this year the 
two extremes will be contrasted. Mr. Bur 
nett has now on hand 400 pigs ; will kill 800 
the present year, and his commodities are 
already famous. 

The pigs raised and killed at Deerfoot are 
of the Berkshire, Essex and small Yorkshire 
breeds. Mr. Burnett believes in thorough- 
breds for pork, because such fat more quick- 
ly, have smaller stomachs, and do not eat so 
much as coarser varieties, have a thin, clear 
skin, and make better looking pork, which is 
a recommendation if they had no other good 
qualities. In the Berkshire a larger streak 
of lean meat is found in the bacon than in 
| other varieties; the Essex is peculiarly 
adapted for thick pork at 7 or 8 months old, 
cutting 5 or 6 inches on the back, and 3 


c. N. W. 


COUCH, OR “ WITCHGRASS.” 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

I have 1-2 acre planted 13 years ago with 
potatoes, and the witchgrass was so thick it 
was impossible to cultivate, hoe, or dig them. 
It now yields a 1-2 ton of pure witchapess, 
in fact hardly worth mowing. Whatis to be 
done ? Now will it do to plough it in August, 
spread on manure and seed down with herds- 


fl ng Wir | to ry 
mee and how many pounds? If there is big piggery mentioned above, ‘sin pr whe 


this mush is given out every day, and about 


to smother the infernal witchgrass, | °° gallons in all. The inevitable conse- 


Respectfully yours, 
AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 
Northboro’, Dec. 17th, 1876. 


k is and 
We should sa bh early in May and | ?* lished by the of 
° 7 page ety as_can be accomplished by the ingenuity of 





harrow often so as to give the piece a com- 





